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THE BANNOCK AND SHOSHONI LANGUAGES 
By a. L. KROEBER 

THE Shoshonean or northern division of the Uto-Aztekan 
linguistic family, sometimes considered as forming a distinct 
family itself, consists of four principal branches, which com- 
prise altogether eight groups of dialects : the Plateau branch, di- 
visible into Shoshoni-Comanche, Mono-Paviotso, and Ute-Cheme- 
huevi ; the Kern River branch ; the Hopi branch ; and the Southern 
California branch, consisting of Gabrielino, Serrano, and Luiseno- 
Cahuilla. 

The Shoshonean languages are for the greater part very little 
known, and the scattered records of them have been written down 
by various observers following different methods. This rendered it 
necessary that the classification which has been made ' should be 
based on the material collected in uniform manner by one investi- 
gator. Certain dialects, among which were Bannock and Shoshoni, 
were however very imperfectly represented in this material. The 
vocabularies of both these languages available for comparison were 
accidentally taken down several years before a general systematic 
study was undertaken, at which later time opportunity was lacking 
to amplify them. 

Consequently an occasion for obtaining information as to these 
two languages, presented by the visit to San Francisco of a number 
of Shoshoni and Bannock, was made use of. Thanks for courtesy 
and assistance in this connection are due Mr J. F. Goss of Salt 
Lake City, manager of the party. 

The Bannock informant was Fred Wadzese, a young man from 
Fort Hall reservation, Idaho. James Brown, a middle-aged Shoshoni 
born in the vicinity of Ruby Valley and Elko in eastern Nevada, 
and now making his home at Washakie, near Portage, in north- 
western Utah, was a more interesting and valuable informant. 

The Bannock vocabulary shows that the dialect belongs to the 

•Univ. Calif. Publ. in Amer. Arch. Ethn., IV, 65-167, 1907. 
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Mono-Paviotso group. It was said to be sufficiently similar to the 
Paviotso or so-called Paiute of western Nevada for the two languages 
to be mutually intelligible. It is closely related to Mono. Unfor- 
tunately it could not be ascertained in what precise locality the in- 
formant's dialect was originally spoken, nor was it possible to deter- 
mine positively that the material secured represented the only 
Bannock dialect on Fort Hall reservation, though this seems to be 
the case. It appears accordingly that the Bannock vocabulary 
formerly discussed * was included in the Ute-Chemehuevi group only 
because of its incompleteness and imperfection, and that all tribes 
properly called Bannock must be united with the Mono, Paviotso 
or western " Paiute," and Walpapi or Snake, in the Mono-Paviotso 
group. As the term Paviotso has had very little usage, the group 
would perhaps be better designated as Mono-Bannock. 

The Shoshoni informant, while born in eastern Nevada, had been 
several times with the Shoshoni of Fort Hall in Idaho and of Wind 
River in Wyoming, and lived chiefly in northern Utah. He declared 
that the Shoshoni spoken in all these places was identical, and dif- 
fered in no way from the Shoshoni of the two members of the party 
who were from Lemhi reservation in southern Idaho. Among the 
Shoshoni he had met Gosiute and Comanche, both of whose 
dialects he was able to understand and regarded as Shoshoni. On 
the other hand he looked upon Bannock and Ute as different 
languages. The Lemhi Shoshoni words given by Dr Lowie ^ also 
agree well with the author's. It therefore appears that the form of 
speech customarily known as Shoshoni is everywhere the same or 
nearly the same, and that the entire Shoshoni- Comanche group is 
comparatively uniform. 

James Brown called the people of Elko and vicinity, Tocowix^ 
white-knives. The Ruby Valley people are Waru-dika-nu, wara- 
eaters. Wara are black seeds growing in salty places. The people 
about Austin, Nevada, he knew as Duve-dika-nu, pine-nut -eaters, 

'Op. cit., 67, 103, 105, 115. 

'Anthr. Pap. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 11, 165-306, 1909. 

' C = sh ; tc ^ ch ; x =: surd spirant of k series ; ^= sonant spirant of k series ; 
q = k in velar position, G = sonant spirant of velar series ; fi =: nasal of k series ; ' = 
glottal stop ; ' =: aspiration ; v = bilabial v ; 8, fi = Shoshonean 6, a, indistinct with 
imperfect rounding of the lips. 
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and as " talking like the Shoshoni." The Lemhi people are Duku- 
dika-nu, mountain-sheep-eaters. The Gosiute he called Kucyut. 
The name Paviotso he gave to the people so called by Powell ; 
whether it is their own name or a Shoshoni word, is not certain. 
The true Paiute at Fillmore, Utah, he knew as Huga-paka, cane- 
arrows. 

Mr C. E. Kelsey, special Indian agent for California, recently 
informed the author that the so-called " Paiute " of Owens river in 
eastern California, who are Mono-Paviotso, called the Indians of 
Owens lake, the Koso and Panamint mountains, and Death valley, 
"Shoshoni" and Koso, and declared them to speak a different 
language from their own. Mr Kelsey obtained the count of these 
" Shoshoni." The numerals end in -te and agree with those of the 
Shikaviyam, Sikauyam, Sikaium, Shikaich, Koso, or Kosho dialect 
material ' recorded as spoken in the same region. The Shikaviyam 
was accordingly compared with vocabularies from the Plateau 
tribes, and a clearly Shoshoni element determined, though the in- 
completeness of the available Shoshoni material prevented any more 
radical conclusions at the time. 

The new Shoshoni material, however, is sufficiently full to dis- 
close an intimate relation between Shoshoni and Shikaviyam, so 
much so that Shikaviyam must be transposed from the Mono- 
Paviotso to the Shoshoni-Comanche group.^ 

There are'accordingly Indians of the Shoshoni-Comanche group, 
whether or not they can correctly be desigrtated as Shoshoni out- 
right, in eastern California, in the region between Owens lake and 
Death valley. The most westerly Shoshoni previously recorded 



lUniv. Calif. Publ., op. cit., 68, 71, 118. 

*In the following Shoshoni words, Shoshoni and Shikaviyam show a common stem 
peculiar to themselves: woman, waij^ ; young man, boy, tuivitn ; head, -m-bavibi ; 
bone, dzu'nip ; snow, takav ; earth, cugup ; stream, ogwip^ ; sand, ba-covamp ; wood, 
hap* ; bird, hutcu; crow, gak' ; much, co-nt ; yesterday, gilnf ; to-morrow, ima; give, 
ut. In the following Shoshoni and Shikaviyam are more similar to each other than to 
any other dialects: man, tenip* ; ear, neHki ; your eye, iim-bui; beard, mot^" ; hand, 
mo; foot, namp' ; ni^t, dugan' ; salt, (»«<z/*/ deer, diihia; ovi\,mumbitc ; no, ge; run, 
nuk> ; sleep, iibui ; sit, gadil. As compared with these, a few Mono-Shikaviyam re- 
semblances may be due to borrowing between adjacent dialects, or to occasional confusion 
on the part of the sole Shikaviyam informant, whose native language was Tubatulabal 
and from whom Mono and Kawaiisu vocabularies were also obtained. 
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seem to be in the vicinity of Belmont, in south central Nevada, 
except for Mr Coville's reference to " mixed Paiutes and Shoshonis " 
near Ash Meadows, Nevada, east of Death valley.* It remains to 
be ascertained whether the Shikaviyam Shoshoni were connected 
by a continuous strip of Shoshoni territory with the Shoshoni of 
Nevada, or whether they constitute a geographically detached 
group living to the west of other tribes of Shoshoni-Comanche 
affiliation. 

In any case two facts are established : 

1. The Shoshoni-Comanche are to be added to the Shoshonean 
dialectic groups represented in California. As four of these groups 
are confined to California, and Mono-Paviotso and Ute-Chemehuevi 
dialects have been previously known in eastern California, it follows 
that California contains representatives of seven out of the eight 
principal dialectic divisions of Shoshonean, — in other words, every 
division except Hopi. 

2. The Shoshonean area of which the dialects have heretofore 
been undetermined,^ is now largely reduced. The entire northern 
portion or arm of this area is to be assigned to the Shoshoni- 
Comanche. 

The words Panamint and Vanyume seem to be the same. It 
remains to be explained why the Mohave apply the term Vanyume 
to the Serrano of the Mohave desert, when the Panamint mountains 
are in Shoshoni territory. 

A Chemehuevi called the " Sosoni " Indians Gvoots.' It is 
possible that this is a form of the name Koso. 

The name Shikaviyam contains the Uto-Aztekan plural suffix 
-m. As this suffix has not been found in Mono-Paviotso or Sho- 
shoni-Comanche, Shikaviyam is presumably not the name which the 
Shikaviyam give themselves or their Mono neighbors apply to 
them, but the term by which they are known to some other Sho- 
shonean group, such as the Kawaiisu, the Serrano, or the Tiibatu- 
labal of Kern river. 



^American Anthropologist, V, 351, 1892. 

'See the map in Univ. Calif. Publ. , op. cit., 164. 

3 Ibid., 107. 
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Bannock 

The accent is often final in Bannock. Many vowels, especially 
at the end of words, appear to be somewhat nasalized. Whispered 
vowels often close words, as in Ute and Shoshoni. Final vowels 
and final consonants seem to be regularly aspirated. Shoshonean 
6 and ii occur. Surd and sonant stops are as difficult to distinguish 
as in Ute and Shoshoni. Q, velar k, is distinguishable from ordi- 
nary k. G is generally spirant ; G, velar spirant sonant, was also 
heard. V is bilabial, as always in Shoshonean ; it is related to p, 
as substitution for it in different forms of the same word shows. R 
was not heard ; it seems to be replaced by a d resembling r ; com- 
pare sadu, dog, Ute sari-tc. 

Owing to necessary limitation of investigation, it was advisable 
to confine grammatical inquiries to certain points on which com- 
parisons could be made with other Shoshonean languages : the 
expression of the plural, the objective relation in the noun, and 
noun endings. 

No trace of the plural suffix -m was found. Gatschet has 
already stated that this ending dof s not seem to occur in Paviotso.' 
A few cases of reduplication to indicate the plural were obtained : 
moGon*, mo-moGott, women ; waits, waq-waits, old men ; sia'a, su-zua, 
girls. These are all nouns denoting persons, and it is not known 
how extensive the process is. Inanimate nouns were obtained in 
the same form in singular and plural. 

Nothing like the Ute and Luiseno objective suffix -e, -i, was 
recorded. 

One case of loss of noun-ending in composition was encount- 
ered : pil-up, blood, i-vu, my blood, u-pii, your blood, ta-pu, our 
blood. This is of importance as showing that Bannock, and there- 
fore Mono-Paviotso, follow at least to some extent this character- 
istic process found in Ute-Chemehuevi, Luiseno-Cahuilla, Kern 
River, Nahuatl, and other Uto-Aztekan languages, while Shoshoni, 
as will be seen, and Pima, do not follow it when the possessive pro- 
nominal elements are prefixed. 



iRep. Chief of Engineers, 1876, III, 559. 
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Shoshoni 

Shoshoni and Bannock are phonetically similar, but show certain 
differences. Shoshoni possesses the final whispered vowels found 
in all Plateau dialects, but lacks the tendency to nasalization that 
appears to pervade Bannock final vowels, as well as the frequent 
accentuation of the last syllable of words in that language. For 
instance, Bannock, movV , nose, naqa' , ear, pui' , eye ; Shoshoni, 
u-mu'v^, u-nt'nf^, um-bu'i. The vowels i, e, o, u, are open ; the same 
seems to be true of Bannock. 

Velar q, present in both Bannock and Ute, seems to be absent. 
G is at least sometimes spirant. The nasal in k-position, ii, occurs 
only before g and k. R resembles d, and was heard interchange- 
ably with it : du'hia, co'gu-rhia ; debit, nu-rebit, debir-inyo. V is 
related to p as in Bannock : hu-pak, wood-arrow, nyu-vak, my 
arrow ; bant', tobacco, nu-vdm", my tobacco. 

The difficulty of discriminating between surd and sonant stops, 
which this dialect in common with all Shoshonean languages pre- 
sents to the investigator, may find its solution in a determination 
made in regard to Papago, a Uto-Aztekan dialect of the Piman 
group. Recent opportunity of hearing Papago for some time led 
to the conclusion that all initial and medial consonants, stops as 
well as continuants, were sonant, though in the case of stops harder 
than in English ; while all final consonants were surd and strongly 
aspirated. In other words, there is organically only one sound in 
each tongue-position, which varies between sonancy and surdness 
according to its place in the word. This conclusion was confirmed 
by mechanical determinations made by Professor P. E. Goddard, 
which further showed the interesting fact that sonancy occurred 
later in the formation of the sounds than in English, the impulse 
to its production being contemporaneous with the final release of 
position in a stopped consonant. Hence the apparent " hardness," 
which led at first to the same sound being written once as b, then 
as p, or once as g, then as k, and has caused initial and medial sonants 
to be generally recorded as surds by white observers. 

It was not possible to make similar mechanical observations of 
Shoshoni, but the impression was had very strongly that the same 
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condition existed in both this language and Bannock, at least as 
regards stops, as in Papago. In both Shoshoni and Bannock, final 
stopped consonants were always heard distinctly surd and more or 
less aspirated, though probably less strongly than in Papago ; while 
initial and medial consonants were heard and written once as surd, 
once as sonant, and once as intermediate. Exactly the same has 
been the writer's experience with Luiseiio, Cahuilla, and other 
Shoshonean languages. The Luiseiio word for rock seemed to lie 
between doda and tota ; but without the final -a it would be dot or 
tot, never dod. If this law, of only one series of stops, and per- 
haps other consonants also, varying between surdness and sonancy 
according to position, holds throughout the Shoshonean dialects, 
Sparkman and others who have written only surds are correct, so 
long as it is remembered that what is inherently one sound becomes 
surd or sonant according to its position in relation to vowels. 

Professor Goddard's determination of the peculiar nature of the 
Papago sonants is also likely to be of general importance in explain- 
ing the true nature of the little-understood " intermediates " between 
surd and sonant that have been reported in a number of American 
languages. 

Final vowels were also generally heard aspirated in Shoshoni, 
as in Bannock and Papago. 

G in all three Plateau languages is usually, perhaps always, 
spirant. D is similar in sound to r, and vice versa, and one replaces 
the other dialectically. V and p are closely related, as shown by 
their appearing for each other in the same stems. Since sonant 
stops as a distinct class from surd stops are at best doubtful, g, r, 
and V, in other words sonant continuants, must therefore be recog- 
nized in the three Plateau dialect groups of Shoshonean instead of 
g, d, and b of English quality. Whether these continuants merely 
take the place of our sonant stops, or whether they are spirantized 
modifications of original stops, remains to be ascertained. 

In another way the experience gained in Papago may throw light 
on Shoshonean phonetics. In all Shoshonean dialectic groups, 
except Luiseiio-Cahuilla, the characteristic "impure" sounds 6, ii, 
tf, ?<, were ' originally heard. Increased familiarity led to the con- 
clusion that 6 and o, ii and u, each represented but one vowel 
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quality. Acquaintance with Papago finally brought the conviction 
that 6 and ii were only different apperceptions of one sound of ob- 
scure quality, produced with but slight rounding of the lips. This 
unfortunately could not be verified by experimental mechanical 
means in the time available, vowel determinations being as yet much 
more difficult, with the apparatus employed by Professor Goddard, 
than most those concerning consonants. and ii were certainly 
both heard in Papago to the end of the study made ; but the fact 
that both were heard in the same word as pronounced at different 
times, made their identity the more probable. 

In Shoshoni, and Bannock as well, both 6 and ii were also 
heard, but a comparison of the record shows that they were noted 
almost indiscriminately in the same words, Jis for instance the pos- 
sessive elements, so that it is not unlikely that they constitute but 
a single sound in these and other Shoshonean languages. 

In both Shoshoni and Bannock, no combinations of consonants 
were observed at the beginning of words, and none at the end ex- 
cept groups like mp and nt, which are apparent developments of 
simple sounds. 

The plural suffix -m was not observed in Shoshoni except in 
the personal pronoun, but names of persons are provided with a 
suffix or postposed particle -nii or -nyo : Yuta-nu, Utes, tuivitci-nyb, 
young men, naipi-nyo, young women, daivo-nu, white men. 

No objective case-ending was obtained. Ute -e, Luiseiio -i, and 
similar suffixes in certain of the Uto-Aztekan languages of northern 
Mexico, would seem to demand a considerable antiquity of the end- 
ing to explain its widespread distribution. Its complete absence 
from Nahuatl and other Mexican languages, from Papago and Pima, 
from Shoshoni-Comanche, and apparently Mono-Paviotso, however 
compel caution in this assumption. 

Noun terminations occur in Shoshoni, but are peculiar in not 
being lost when a possessive pronoun is prefixed to the noun. At 
least no instance of such loss could be observed. Shoshoni is the 
only Shoshonean dialect for which this condition has been estab- 
lished. The stem of dimp', stone, is di, as shown by Nahuatl ie-tl, 
my stone no-te-uh ; Luiseno, to-ta, my stone no-to. My stone in 
Shoshoni is however not nyua-di, as might be expected, but nyua- 

AM. ANTH.. N. S.. II — 18. 
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di-nip*. Similarly, nyu-hu-pi, my wood, nu-vu-f', my blood, as 
compared with biii-p^, blood and with Bannock i-vu from pu-up\ 

On the other hand, that the terminations exist, and are detach- 
able, is proven not only by comparative forms in other dialects, but 
by the loss of the endings in binary noun-composition. Thus : 

hu-pi, wood, hu-aik, wood-bow, not gun, hu-pati', wood-arrow, not 
penis, hu-guna, fire-wood, not tree. 

baciiva-mp, sand, bacuva-cogup, sand-country. 

cogu-p, land, dilhia, horse, cogu-rhia, deer. 

duku-tci, mountain-sheep, duku-dika-nil. Sheep-eaters. 

This type of loss of noun-ending occurs in Nahuatl, but has not 
been reported in the Southern California dialects for the reason that 
composition of two nouns is rare in these dialects, and even, if 
Sparkman is correct, entirely wanting at least from Luiseiio.^ The 
above forms are therefore of double inte'rest as proving also the 
existence of binary noun -compounds in Shoshoni-Comanche. 

That the noun-termination, contrary to usual Uto-Aztekan rule, 
is not lost after a possessive prefix, seems to point to a different 
status of the pronominal elements in Shoshoni. They may prove 
to be independent words that are preposed, and not prefixes as is 
usual in other dialects. 

It is also clear that certain nouns are not provided in any cir- 
cumstances with terminations. Such are pa, water, W, knife, 
mWa, moon. Ute-Chemehuevi and Mono-Paviotso also show cer- 
tain nouns lacking endings, and in Luiseno-Cahuilla certain body- 
part and onomatopoetic terms are also without them. Easily the 
prevailing suffix in Shoshoni is -p. This -p is also the commonest 
suffix in Mono-Paviotso and Ute-Chemehuevi. 

A similar practice is followed in adjectives as in nouns. As 
given as independent words, adjectives of color end in -vitc : bu-vitc, 
green or blue, 00-pitc, yellow. In composition this ending does not 
appear : 

doca-vitc, white, doco-wi', white-knives, doc-gamh", white rabbit, 
jackrabbit. 

du-vitc, black, du-wa'ni, black fox, gray fox. 

enga-vitc, red, enga-bucia, red-louse, flea. 

^American Anthropologist, n.s., vn, 656-662, 1905. 
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The pronouns 


determined are : 








Independent 


Possessive 


S I 




nil 


nil-, nyii-, nyila- 


2 




tin 


ilm- 


3 






U-, a- 


D I 




ta-u 




2 




muw-u 




P I 


incl. 


ta-m" 


tamil- 


I 


excl. 


nii-nf 




2 




mu-ni^ 





Before nouns with initial dentals the possessive prefixes of the 
first and third person singular, and first person plural, add -n- ; 
before labials, -m-. 

u-m-bamp', his head. tamil-n-dav', our sun. 

nyila-n-dtmp', my mouth. daivo a-m-bui, white man's eye. 

A similar appearance of nasals between prefix and noun is ob- 
servable in Shikaviyam. 

As will be seen, the dual is formed by -u, the plural by -m". 
The latter is the only noted occurrence in the language of this 
widely-spread Uto-Aztekan suffix. Shoshoni is the only Shosho- 
nean dialect in which a dual has yet been reported. The distinction, 
in the expression of the first person, between inclusion and exclu- 
sion of the second person, occurs also in Ute-Chemehuevi.' 

The a- of the third person possessive is paralleled by an identical 
form in Gabrielino and in Serrano. Luiseiio-Cahuilla shows po- or 
pe-, of demonstrative origin, and Mono an unexplained da-. 

Demonstratives are : 





This 


That 


s 


cit 


cut 


D 


cid-iwu 


cur-iwa 


P 


cid-iii. 


cur-i 



Ci-k and cu-k, here and there, were also obtained as meaning 
this and that. 

A third stem, ca-t and ca-k, was recorded a few times. 
Another set of demonstratives, said to denote invisibility, per- 



' American Anthropologist, n.s., X, 74-87, 1908. 
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haps expressing reference rather than distance, but showing the i 
and u of ci-t and cu-t, are ic and uc : 

ic-i cu-t hit-pi, the same wood. 

hagar-uc, or -ic, which one is it that . . . ? 

hin ic, what is this ? 

ic-in-cut, this is the one. 

Interrogatives are hagat, hagar-, who ; hagan, where ; hin, what. 

Ha- for who and where, and hi- for what, are the usual Sho- 
shonean stems. 

Numerals end in -itc, -tc, -ty, t'. 

The future intentive is expressed by -rui on verbs. Other 
verbal endings are -n, -k, -gin. 

Dave-ny, day, like Bannock tavi-n, may be a locative form of 
daV, sun. 

Vocabulary 



English 


Bannock 


Shoshoni 


One 


ciiwayu 


sinf" 


Two 


wahayu 


wadu 


Three 


pahiu 


ba't/ 


Four 


watsoqwi 


wadjuwitc 


Five 


manigiu 


manogit 


Ten 


cowanoyu 


cilmanu'tc 


Man 


nana 


tenif 


Woman 


mo con'' 


waip' 


Old Man 


waits 


tsucapii 


Old Woman 


piavav'- 


hovidzotsi 


Person 


novil' 


niinf^ 


Head 


tsopi' 


bamp* 


Hair 


wop* 


bamp' 


Ear 


naqa' 


-nenJ^ 


Eye 


pui' 


-bui 


Nose 


movi' 


mup' 


Mouth 


dipa' 


-dimp* 


Tongue 


iGo' 


-eHf 


Tooth 


tava 


-dam' 


Hand 


mai 


-mo 


Belly 


ucapil' 


-cap 


Foot 


uqiiqii' 


-nambe 
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English 


Bannock 


Shoshoni 


Bone 


oho' 


-dzttnip 


Blood 


puuf 


buf 


House 


novi' 


gdn 


Bow 


adu 


aik' 


Arrow 


paGap^ 


paka 


Fire 


naidii 


guna 


Smoke 


kwidaca 


kwip" 


Water 


pa 


baa 


T^nd 


tiifi 


cogup 


Rock 


tiipi' 


dimf 


Dog 


sadii' 


sari 


Deer 


tohu'tc 


diihia (now "horse") 


Elk 


pa-tout c 


ba-r^hia 


Jackrabbit 


Gamo' 


doc-gam" 


Rabbit 


tavo 


dap" 


Much 


kvayu 


cont 


Yesterday 


izi 


gunt" 


Tomorrow 


moa 


imda 


Yes 


aha' 


hda 


No 


Gat 


ge 
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